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THE DRAMATIC ELEMENT IN PARADISE LOST 

By James Holly Hanford 

Among the literary influences which inspired and guided the 
genius of Milton critics have never failed to accord a large measure 
of importance to Elizabethan drama. His early enthusiasm for 
the English stage is well known. His initial imaginative kinship 
with Shakespeare and Fletcher and Jonson is admitted and made 
much of. The obvious fruit is Comus, wherein Milton blends a 
philosophical idealism and a moral seriousness which are peculiarly 
his own with the imaginative spirit of Elizabethan drama in its more 
lyric aspects. Commonly, however, the poetic inspiration of the 
Elizabethans is felt to be in Milton a steadily decreasing factor, 
giving way more and more to the domination of classical standards 
and to the requirements of a sterner moral and theological purpose, 
lingering to a measurable degree in Paradise Lost and imparting to 
it much of its poetic glory, fading into grayness in Paradise Regained, 
and suffering all but complete eclipse in Samson Agonistes. So 
in a sense it is. But a distinction which criticism has tended to 
neglect must here be carefully maintained. What passes out of Milton 
is but the more sensuous and aesthetic essence of Elizabethan poetry, 
the spirit of the masque and the lyric, of The Faithful Shepherdess 
and A Midsummer-night's Dream. Milton's sympathy with the 
English renaissance in its moral, philosophical, and human phases 
deepens with advancing years. Classicism moulds and modifies 
the Elizabethan influences; Puritanism makes them wear a special 
expression which though not new is intensified by the circumstances 
of the later time. But neither classicism nor Puritanism can efface 
them. They form the groundwork of Milton's imagination in his 
greatest period; and Paradise Lost not less but rather more than 
Comus and L' Allegro must be explained and interpreted in the light 
of Elizabethan literature. In the present article I wish to consider 
some effects which seem to me important of the dramatic tradition 
on the form and substance of Milton's epic. 

I 

If the consequences of Milton's dramatic heritage have never 
received full recognition it is because of certain facts and assumptions 
which have tended to draw critical attention in other directions. 
Chief among these are, first, his disparagement of modern drama and 
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his often expressed preference for the antique; secondly, the fact 
that his greatest achievement is in epic, whence it is assumed that 
he is an "epic genius" and that whatever dramatic qualities may be 
observed in his work are relatively unimportant, an accidental out- 
come of his subject, and not the product of his more vital inspiration; 
finally, the notorious Miltonic self-consciousness, which has led critics 
to regard all his work, from Lycidas to Samson, as essentially auto- 
biographical and non-dramatic. 

But Milton's critical disapproval of modern as opposed to ancient 
drama is not conclusive with regard to his instinctive sympathies. 
That Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are "as yet unequalled 
of any" was the conviction of a scholar. The fact that his plans for 
drama show that he contemplated only tragedy on severely classical lines 
means simply that his classical conscience forbade him to stoop below 
his critical and conscious ideal. There is no evidence that Milton 
ever outgrew his early love of Elizabethan drama. Though the 
masque and comedy which had charmed his youthful fancy ceased 
to claim him as serious interests became more dominant, the dynamic 
appeal of the profounder drama of the preceding age would naturally, 
if he remembered it at all, become stronger in his maturer years and 
the deep impression of the "Delphic lines" of Shakespeare was not 
so easily effaced. Frequent echoes in Paradise Lost of Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, and the histories show how intimate was Milton's 
knowledge of these plays. 1 In Eikonoklastes he points out a verbal 
parallel between a passage in Richard III and a phrase in one of 
Charles's prayers, and he commentson the historic truth of Shakes- 
peare's picture of Richard's hypocrisy. More important evidence of 
the continued relation with Elizabethan tragedy is to be found in 
his blank verse, which is borrowed as a medium from the English 
drama though justified by classical and Italian precedent as well, 
and which in its special Miltonic character is deeply impregnated 
with the influence of Marlowe. 2 

Finally Milton's very fondness for Greek tragedy above all other 
ancient forms may perhaps be regarded as itself an evidence of the per- 

1 Compare Verity's notes in his Cambridge edition of Paradise Lost to II, 
662, 911, 1033; III. 1, 60, 606; V. 285; VI. 306, 586; VII. 15, XI. 496; XII. 646, etc. 

s For specific recollections of Marlowe's Dr. Faustus see Verity on P. L. I. 
254; IV. 20, 75; V. 671, etc. The geographical survey of the kingdoms of the east 
in Paradise Regained is suggestive of Tamburlaine's dying enumeration of his con- 
quests. Part II, scene v. But the kinship of Milton's verse and Marlowe's does 
not rest on verbal parallels. 
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sistence of tastes first developed under the influence of the Elizabethans. 
Inheriting from them the dramatic interest and habit but disapproving 
critically of the modern stage Milton turned to ancient drama where 
his natural instinct, his scholar's judgment, and his demand for a 
superior moral significance could find equal satisfaction. It was as 
natural that Milton should always have had a leaning toward drama 
as it was that he should have followed the classical model in his own 
dramatic plans. The ancient plays are too remote to give rise to an 
enthusiasm for drama as such, though they may mould and develop 
such enthusiasm when it is of native growth. The essentially Eliza- 
bethan character of Milton's dramatic inspiration is recognizable 
through the classical draperies of Samson Agonistes not less than in 
the more palpably romantic Comus. 

Unguarded acceptance of the second and third of the traditional 
assumptions which I have mentioned above, the fallacies, namely, 
of the "epic genius" and of the dominance of self-portraiture, have, 
I believe, considerably distorted the current Miltonic criticism. 
To the relation of the autobiographic and the objective elements in 
Milton's imagination I shall return. The other issue is squarely 
put in Sir Walter Raleigh's Milton. "He is an epic, not a dramatic 
poet," says Raleigh; "to find him at his best we must look at those 
passages of unsurpassed magnificence wherein he describes some 
noble or striking attitude, some strong or majestic action, in its 
outward, physical aspect." But to claim for Milton a genuine 
though limited dramatic faculty is not to deny him the epic faculty as 
well. Why must his genius be so strictly classified? Can we, 
indeed, be sure of the validity of hard and fast distinctions of the 
sort apart from the demands of a particular theme and the limitations 
imposed by a traditional form? With the literary judgment which 
Raleigh's statement carries with it regarding the relative power and 
excellence of different portions of Milton's work I find myself in 
flat opposition. If Milton is an "epic genius" and nothing else 
then Comus and Samson Agonistes and the lyrics are somehow a 
mistake; but who shall say that Milton was more within his special 
province in the narrative of Satan's flight through Chaos than he 
was in the wrathful denunciation of the clergy in Lycidas or in the 
dramatic portrayal of the inner agony of Samson? 

II 

The true battle ground of these opinions is Paradise Lost, for it 
is here that the epic and the dramatic impulses meet, as I believe 
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in equal strength. And it is in their meeting that I find the explana- 
tion of much that is puzzling in the structure of the poem. Before 
considering the more fundamental operation of the dramatic principle 
in Paradise Lost I may point to certain outward evidences of the 
fact that Milton's habit of dramatic expression led him to a far- 
reaching modification of the epic form. 

The way to the extensive use of the more typically dramatic 
devices was made easy by the character of the epic tradition itself, 
with its liberal use of dialogue and its tendency toward the visual 
representation of action. But Milton goes beyond all previous epics 
in his approximation to dramatic form. With regard to the use of 
dialogue the question is not primarily one of the actual number of 
lines in direct discourse but rather of the character of the speeches. 
The utterances in Paradise Lost are, on the whole, less static than is 
common in earlier epics and more responsive to the situation. The 
setting is more often brought before us, not in the narrative, but 
through description put into the mouths of the characters in the scene. 

With first approach of light, we must be ris'n, 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flourie Arbors, yonder Allies green. 

and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful Eevning milde, then silent Night 
With this her solemn Bird and this fair Moon, 
And these the Gemms of Heav'n, her starrie train. 

But see the angry Victor hath recall'd 
His Ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Back to the Gates of Heav'n. 

There is epic precedent for this, as, for example, in the first book of 
the Aeneid, where Venus refers to a flight of eagles hitherto unmen- 
tioned; but reference to the setting is, for the most part in earlier 
epics, mere allusion, having little or none of the picturesque effect 
of the lines just quoted. Closer parallels to Milton are to be found 
in Elizabethan drama, in such passages, for example, as Romeo and 
Juliet, III, 1 ff . 

The grey-eyed mom smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequ'ring the eastern clouds with streaks of light, 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's path and Titan's fiery wheel*. 
Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye, 
The day to cheer and night's dank dew to dry, 
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I must fill up this osier cage of ours 

With balefull weeds and precious- juiced flowers. 

The extension of this device in Paradise Lost to the indication of the 
entrance of a new character may be even more definitely associated 
with dramatic practice. Thus Gabriel announces the coming of the 
angelic guard with Satan: 

O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way, and now by glimps discerne 
And with them comes a third of Regal port, 
But faded splendor wan. 8 

The formula is identical with that used for entrances in Comus, 
Arcades, and Samson. 

Break off, I feel the different pace 
Of some chaste tread. 

For I descry this way 
Some other tending. 

Further evidence of Milton's resort to typically dramatic method 
is to be found in his transformation of two traditional epic devices, 
the soliloquy and the relation. They are not, with him, as they are 
in the main with the earlier epic writers, merely a means of varying 
the narrative method or of giving rhetorical expression to emotion; 4 
they are rather revelations of character and motive and constitute 
an integral element in the plot. This will be clearer upon a considera- 
tion of the dramatic purposes which they arise to serve. We may 
notice here, as an evidence of Milton's ever present sense of the imme- 
diate situation, the pains with which Raphael adapts his narrative 
to the experience of Adam. We are not allowed to forget that the 
story is told to him. Thus in seeking for a comparison to express 
the number of God's hosts he recalls to Adam's memory a scene from 
his own life: 

as when the total kind 
Of Birds in orderly array on wing 

3 Compare Adam's description of the coming of Michael, Book XI, 192 ff . 

4 Milton has one example of the typical epic soliloquy, Book VI, 113 ff. The 
nearest approach in ancient epic to the Miltonic character-soliloquy is in the 
soliloquies of Dido, Aeneid IV, 534 ff. and 590 ff. But, aside from the fact that 
the whole Dido story is episodic, one feels that these utterances are, like the Ovidian 
suasoria, dominantly rhetorical rather than dramatic. The soliloquies in Paradise 
Lost are, as I shall show later, strikingly analogous in purpose and effect to those 
in Elizabethan drama. 
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Came summond over Eden to receive 
Their names of thee. 

There has been, as I have said, a tendency among critics to pass 
over the psychological and dramatic aspects of Paradise Lost as non- 
essential or to consider them even as interfering with his true and 
epic purpose. Thus Raleigh speaks slightingly of those who "treat 
the scenes he portrays as if analysis of character were his aim and 
truth of psychology his touchstone." But psychology and analy- 
sis are his aim in so far as the merely human aspect of the story is 
concerned. The earthly events in the life of Adam and Eve could 
not be treated with epic externality and bear comparison with the 
stupendous action of the revolt of Lucifer or" the victory of Christ. 
Regarded otherwise than as a mere episode in the epic whole they 
must be dignified by emphasis on the psychological factors preparatory 
to and attendant upon the fall. Nor can it be said that the exigencies 
of Milton's subject forced him into an emphasis which was alien to his 
genius. Such a judgment finds its confutation in the consistency 
and inner truth with which Milton has elaborated the drama of the 
fall. It is not quite a fact that Adam and Eve, as Stopford Brooke 
remarks, " are not intended in any sense to represent men and women 
as we know them, worn with the wars of thought and passion. " They 
do represent man and woman as essentially we know them with 
all the deeper emotions and the more universal motives of humanity; 
They have, moreover, a keen, if somewhat limited, experience of life, 
and a knowledge of many things, which coheres in their consciousness, 
however unnaturally imparted. The very uniqueness of their situa- 
tion has bred in them a kind of special character, which, though 
strange, is not beyond the bounds of the intelligible in human nature. 
Above all they have the capacity for suffering, for a suffering the 
more intense because they have once been happy beyond the happi- 
ness of men since born. It is only the Satan-blinded critic who will 
say that their story does not claim us. Involving as it does the ele- 
ments of human strength and human weakness, the machinations 
of the power of evil, resistance, fatal error, misery and death, it is 
the type of all subsequent tragic experience, and Milton has realized 
as fully as was possible under the limitations of the epic form its 
tragic value. 

He marks with a distinctness unknown in epic the precise weak- 
nesses in both Adam and Eve which lead them to destruction. Eve's 
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intellectual inferiority, which seems at first to be dwelt on with gra- 
tuitous and spiteful emphasis, prepares us for the easy blinding of 
her eyes by the subtle tempter. It is indicated not only by reiterated 
warning to Adam from on high, but in more dramatic fashion by her 
words and acts. At the moment of her creation she mistakes the 
shadow for reality and all her life she is a prey to dreams. She 
exhibits inferior wisdom in her proposal to work for a day apart from 
Adam; and she is still shown to be thinking weakly, though with 
the mental fertility of woman and the radical boldness sometimes 
manifested by the sex in desperate straits, when after the fall she 
suggests violent measures in a vain hope to escape the inevitable 
doom. Curiosity and vanity, the positive defects in her nature, 
are no less consistently and purposefully brought out. Instinctive de- 
sire for admiration, the woman's portion, subsequently increased by 
Adam's adulation, is unconsciously revealed by her in the narrative 
of her earliest experiences. It is this which gives to her relation a 
strongly dramatic as well as an epic character. Thirst for a new ex- 
perience prompts her to desire the fatal separation from her husband. 
And the workings of the two motives are subtly protrayed in solilo- 
quy as she resolves, first to taste, and then to share the apple. 

With Adam the tragic flaw is simpler but since attention focusses 
on him it receives proportionally larger emphasis. His superior 
mentality, his stronger self-control, his greater freedom from the petty 
human weaknesses render him inaccessible to danger through the 
channels by which it comes to Eve. The contrast between the two is 
carefully maintained throughout. Intellectual curiosity of the 
higher sort he has but at a word from Raphael he is able to curb it 
safely within bounds. A nobler and more masculine weakness yet 
remains in his love for Eve. Here is the one spot of vulnerability 
in the glorious armor otherwise so flawless. His relation of his first 
view of Eve has a dramatic purpose correlative to her own. It 
reveals the ominous and overmastering power of his passion. The 
angelic visitation is designed to satisfy no idle curiosity but to ap- 
prize him of the forces which are ranged against him and to warn 
him against allowing his passion to control his judgment. Raphael's 
narrative becomes, therefore, like the others, an integral portion of 
the dramatic plan. His sin itself is the logical outcome of the motives 
thus consistently elaborated in the account of his life in Eden. He 
falls through passion, 
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not deceived 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 

And as his nature is nobler and more steadfast than Eve's so his 
fall is greater and more tragic. The "sense of tremendous waste" 
is here, of power and goodness brought to ruin through the seeming 
accident of fatal excess in what might have been a best endowment, 
an effect analogous to that of Dr. Faustus or Macbeth. 

The portrayal of the effects of sin in Adam and Eve is not less 
worthy of the highest traditions of serious drama than the motivation. 
In Book IX, which is almost wholly dialogue, Milton all but forgets 
the larger movement of the poem for the time in his absorption in 
the human situation. Adam confronted with the terrible fact of 
Eve's transgression is a genuinely tragic figure. The swiftly changing 
moods which follow his resolve to share the fate of the beloved Eve 
are portrayed with the subtlety and power of the greatest of the 
Elizabethans. False exultation and a renewal of passion are the 
first results. Then comes mutual recrimination, anger, and revul- 
sion. There is an interruption of the dramatic movement in the 
interests of the epic action at the beginning of Book X, but in line 
720 Milton picks up the earlier scene with a renewed intensity. Adam, 
"in a troublous sea of passion tost," is tortured with remorseful 
thought. When Eve addresses him he turns upon her fiercely. 
Her infinitely pathetic appeal, the panic of the woman who sees the 
passion of her lover turned to hate, marks one of the intensest moments 
in the human action. 

Forsake me not thus, Adam, witness Heav'n 
What love sincere, and reverence in my heart 
I beare to thee, and unweeting have offended, 
•Unhappilie deceav'd; thy suppliant 
I beg, and clasp thy knees. 

From this point on the two actions blend, the repentance of 
Adam and Eve belonging properly to the larger theme. But there 
is a renewal of the tragic note at the pronouncement of the decree 
of banishment, and again in the prophecy of Michael, when Adam 
beholds the consequences of his sin in his descendants. The murder 
of Abel, enacted before Adam's eyes, gives the true climax of the 
story of the fall. Adam turns in dismay to Michael for explanation 
of the deed which he has witnessed, and when he learns that he has 
at last come face to face with the mysterious and dreaded Death he 
starts back in tragic horror at the work of his own hands. 
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Alas, both for the deed and for the cause! 
But have I now seen Death? Is this the way 
I must return to native dust? O sight 
Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! 

So Othello and CEdipus and Lear reach the pitch of their inward agony 
when the film of sin and error is removed from their vision and they 
behold for the first time clearly the ruin they have wrought. The 
actual catastrophe — be it blindness or banishment or death — is but 
the outward consummation of this tragic experience of the soul. 
It is not my intention, in thus reading the story of the fall as 
tragedy, to minimize the importance of all other elements and motives. 
The "tragedy" is tragedy in solution. Its intensity is necessarily 
lessened by the requirements of the broader narrative and by the 
co-existence of a didactic and philosophic purpose. But it is truer 
to Milton's aims to see essential tragedy in Paradise Lost than it is 
to regard it as a sermon, far truer than to distort it into a kind of 
appendage to Miltonic biography. Determination to regard Milton's 
treatment of the relations of Adam and Eve as a record of personal 
experience, to see in Eve, particularly, "the embodiment of a doc- 
trine, " has led to a criticism which is blind to certain real artistic 
values in the account. It is no law of dramatic genius that it must 
be untouched by individual bias, must hold no creed but that of 
artistic sympathy with its creations. Milton found it possible to 
reconcile the objective necessities of his subject with the data of his 
own experience as many another artist has done. Personal con- 
viction gave emphasis to, it did not determine the handling of his 
theme, and to insist on the personal element to the exclusion of the 
objective and dramatic is to do a serious injustice to his art. A 
fair example of the fruits of the autobiographical fallacy is Raleigh's 
remark that "Milton's disappointment in marriage, which had 
inspired the early Divorce Pamphlets, finds renewed expression in 
Adam's prophecy of unhappy marriages." 5 Quite aside from the 
doubt whether Milton's twenty-year-old memory of his first marriage, 
was poignant enough to have inspired this passage, one protests 
against ignoring the dramatic justification of Adam's words. Whether 
Milton was disillusioned or not, Adam certainly was, and with good 
reason. He is like Antony bursting out in wrath at Cleopatra, 8 

' The passage beginning "Out of my sight, thou Serpent!" P. L. X, 867 ff. 
'Antony and Cleopatra IV, 30 ff. "Ah, thou spell! Avaunt!" 
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or, if a more exact dramatic parallel is sought, like Jason, expressing 
his loathing for Medea in a denunciation of all woman kind. 7 Raleigh 
believes that Milton "passionately resented" the susceptibility of 
man to the attractions of feminine beauty and grace, and that Raphael, 
in his remark, "Love hath his seat in reason and is judicious, " "com- 
mitted himself to a statement which longer experience of the world 
would have enabled him to correct. " But surely Milton preaches 
no such doctrine. Adam's love is an evil not absolutely but only 
in its excess. Raphael speaks no less than the truth of love in its 
proper and ideal essence. The tirade of Adam, the angelic warn- 
ings, the insistence on the comparative inferiority of Eve constitute 
no fifth tractate on divorce but are, as we have seen, in entire con- 
sistency with Milton's artistic purpose. 

Ill 

That the actual literary traditions which most affected Milton 
in the portrayal of the inner aspects of the fall were dramatic and 
not epic is almost self-evident. For drama alone had hitherto dealt 
with the problems of human destiny in its relation to human character, 
powerfully and with artistic completeness. We have already observed 
Milton's debt to the special method of drama in his modification of 
epic soliloquy and dialogue. The influence of actual dramatic prac- 
tice is more deeply felt in the distinctness with which he embodies 
in Paradise Lost the tragic principles of irony and 8/3p«. 

There is a strong and pervasive irony in the expectation by Adam 
and Eve of unbounded happiness as a result of their transgression. 

but I feel 
Far otherwise th'event, not Death but Life 
Augmented, op'nd Eyes, new Hopes, new Joyes. 

The touch of madness in their utterances is too clearly marked to have 
been unconscious. It is v/Jpis in its most essential character — the 
irrational exaltation which precedes the downfall, the blindness, 
which drives its victims headlong to destruction, the belief, in short, 
that they have become as gods. It becomes profoundly ironical 
when we know the inevitable outcome. 

On my experience, Adam, freely taste, 

And fear of Death deliver to the Windes .... 

7 Euripides, Medea, 573 ff . The language is definitely echoed in Adam's speech. 
Cf. also Hippolytus, 616 ff. 
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As with new Wine intoxicated both 

They swim in mirth, and fansie that they feel 

Divinitie within them breeding wings 

Wherewith to scorn the Earth. 
A similar ironical emphasis marks the exultant return of Satan 
to Hell, in a false triumph soon to be dashed by his transformation 
to a serpent. The vfipis motive is present in the portrayal of Satan 
from the first, coloring perceptibly the purely theological conception 
of his sinful pride. His defiant spirit, as Verity remarks, recalls 
Prometheus. He exemplifies the truth of Enobarbus's words con- 
cerning Antony: 

I see men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them. 

For his logic, even with himself, is sophistry. He falls, like many 
of Ate's victims, 8 into the error of fatalism and becomes a sceptic 
of God's power. 

To mee shall be the glorie sole among 
The infernal Powers, in one day to have marr'd 
What he Almightie styl'd, six Nights and Days 
Continu'd making.' 

Both Adam and in a higher degree Eve are touched in their sin with 
the same philosophy: 

The Gods are first, and that advantage use 
On our belief, that all from them proceeds; 
I question it, for this fair Earth I see, 
Warmed by the Sun, producing every kind, 
Them nothing. 10 

In his conscious employment of the tifipis motive in Paradise 
Lost, as later in Samson Agonistes, Milton was undoubtedly strength- 
ened by its prominence in ancient drama; but on the whole his con- 
ception and conduct of the story of the fall are more Shakespearean 
than Greek. The adoption of the epic plan gave scope for a more 
complete and essential human drama than was possible under the 
original dramatic plan. The classical bias of the early drafts, with 

•E.g. Julius Caesar, Macbeth, and Jonson's Sejanus, to name only three 
Elizabethan instances. 

• CI. I. 116: "Since by Fate the strength of Gods And this Empyreal substance 
cannot fail." Also Belial's doubt whether God can give annihilation if he will, 
etc., etc. 

10 Cf. also IX, 806, 928 ff., and X, 799 ff. 
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their elaborate allegory, their emphasis on choric utterance, and their 
restricted action made necessary by the preservation of the unities, 
precluded the possibility of any such psychological evolution as we 
have found in Paradise Lost. The adoption of the epic plan brought 
the poem infinitely nearer to Hamlet and King Lear. Thus the 
actual temptation and fall, which in the drama were to have been 
narrated, could in the epic be represented, with adequate emphasis 
on motive and with full dramatic effect as in Elizabethan tragedy. 

A host of analogies might be pointed out between the more dra- 
matic parts of Paradise Lost and the scenes and situations of Eliza- 
bethan drama. Professor Hales has described with convincing dis- 
tinctness the kinship in theme and purpose of Paradise Lost and 
Shakespeare's Macbeth. 11 He forgets, however, to indicate the 
parallel between the relations of Adam and Eve and those of Macbeth 
and his lady. Milton's adoption of romantic love as an essential 
motive in his story is in itself sufficient to mark his nearness to the 
Elizabethans. 

And it is not only to Macbeth that Paradise Lost is closely akin. 
The situation of Adam and Eve in relation to Satan is an essential 
repetition of that of Othello, Desdemona and Iago, — innocence 
and love assailed and broken by a villain utterly evil and of super- 
human ingenuity. Adam's last parting with Eve in innocence recalls, 
in its tender pity and poignant irony, Othello's farewell to Desdemona 
in Act III, scene ii: 

Perdition catch my soul 
But I do love thee! and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. 

There is much in Satan to suggest Iago. The jealousy, the malig- 
nity, the "motive-hunting," the ironical half-pity, the machination, 
of Satan's great soliloquy as he first contemplates the hapless human 
pair amid their bliss make him seem like a reincarnation of the cloven- 
hoofed adversary of Othello. 

He is of the lineage, too, of other Elizabethan villains. The 
explicit avowal of an evil intent — "Evil, be thou my good" — made 
keener by his inability to partake of the delights which he sees around 
him, ally him closely with Richard III. 

the more I see 
Pleasures around me, so much the more I feel 
Torment within me, as from the hateful siege 

""Milton's 'Macbeth.'" Folia Litter aria, 198 ff. 
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So Richard: 



Of contrarieties; all good to me becomes 
Bane. 



And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover 
To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 
I am determined to prove a villain 
And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 

Compare also the ironical 

League with you I seek, 
And mutual amity so streight, so close, 
That I with you must dwell, or you with me 
Henceforth. 

with Richard's grimmer but less tragic words of Clarence: 

Simple, plain Clarence! I do love thee so, 
That I will shortly send thy soul to Heaven. 

The self-torturing remorse of Satan is foreign to both Richard 
and Iago. It is, on the other hand, the one characteristic which 
he has in common with the Mephistophilis of Marlowe, and there 
can be little doubt that Milton received the first suggestion for his 
conception of Satan n this aspect from his Elizabethan predecessor. 
The parallel between the two passages in Dr. Faustus 12 in which 
Mephistophilis reveals the hell within and Satan's "Which way I 
flie is Hell; myself am Hell" is well-known. An almost equally 
striking likeness between the soliloquy in which this line occurs and 
the fruitless prayer of Claudius in Hamlet has not, I think, been 
pointed out. Satan's speech itself is, amazingly enough, a kind of 
frustrated prayer, addressed not directly to the deity, but to the Sun, 
" that with surpassing glory crownd, Look'st from thy sole dominion 
like the God Of this new world. " He almost longs, like Claudius, 
for a reconciliation which is made impossible by the persistence of 
the sin itself. 

O then at last relent; is there no place 
Left for Repentence, none for Pardon left? 
None left but by submission; and that word 
Disdain forbids me. 

" Scenes hi and v. 

" For where we are is hell, 
And where hell is there must we ever be. " 
Compare also the earlier words of Faustus: 
"Whither should I fly? 
If unto God, he'll throw me down to hell. " 
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So in Handel 

What then? what rests? 
Try what repentance can; what can it not? 
Yet what can it when one cannot repent? 

Phillips, in his Life of Milton, says that the opening lines of Satan's 
address were originally composed as the exordium of the drama which 
Milton had at first designed. If so, it may well be that the tragedy 
of Paradise Lost would have been written much more directly under 
Elizabethan influences than the dramatic drafts would indicate. 

A final instance of the reproduction in Paradise Lost of the pro- 
founder moods of Elizabethan tragedy is to be found in Adam's 
self-communion after the fall. 

how gladly would I meet 
Mortalitie my sentence, and be Earth 
Insensible, how glad would lay me down 
As in my Mothers lap? there I should rest 
And sleep secure . . . 

Yet one doubt 
Pursues me still, lest all I cannot die, 
Least that pure breath of Life, the Spirit of Man 
Which God inspir'd, cannot together perish 
With this corporeal Clod; then in the Grave, 
Or in some other dismal place, who knows 
But I shall die a living Death? O thought 
Horrid, if true! 

The yearning for death is expressed in language obviously inspired 
by the Book of Job; but the weighing of the problem, the shrinking 
on the brink of the unknown, the sense of a mystery which "puzzles 
the will" — "to die, to sleep! To sleep! perchance to dream!" — all 
this is Hamlet. 

But matters of specific and conscious debt to Shakespeare or 
Marlowe are not here primarily in question. The paralles given 
above are significant only as evidences of the great impulse of the spirit 
which passed from the dramatists to Milton and led him to conceive 
his theme in the light of their creations. If the tragic ideal which 
he was consciously or unconsciously endeavoring to realize had been 
attained more artistically and distinctly by the Greeks, it had been 
attained more powerfully and with an underlying philosophy more in 
accord with Milton's own by the Elizabethans. It was to them, 
therefore, that Milton inevitably turned for guidance in the fulfill- 
ment of a kindred inspiration. 
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IV 

The exact position of the tragic element in the economy of Paradise 
Lost and its relation to the other motives in the poem may best be 
made clear by a consideration of the known facts regarding the 
growth of Milton's literary plans. His earliest intention was to 
write an epic, as Spenser had done before him, with King Arthur 
as the hero. The story, which was as we may infer from Mansus 
and the Epitaphium Damonis to have moved toward the defeat of 
the Saxons as its climax, fell easily and naturally within the tradi- 
tional epic scope. It could have been plotted on lines exactly parallel 
to the Aeneid or the Jerusalem Delivered. Alfred's victory over the 
Danes at Edlingsby, the only subject set down as heroical in the list 
drawn up by Milton about the year 1641, is specifically indicated to 
be like the actions of Odysseus. By this time, however, Milton 
shows a decided preference for dramatic themes. Of these some 
thirty are British, and the subjects — murders and the like — are such 
as would have led Milton to the composition of pure tragedy, pre- 
sumably on the model of the Greek though doubtless with an under- 
lying Elizabethan content. The remaining sixty odd are scriptural. 
They are not, like the British themes, specifically designated as trage- 
dies, and some, for example "Samaria liberata," suggest the epic 
form. Others were clearly intended to be dramatic, but their treat- 
ment would obviously have differed from that of the "British trage- 
dies," for the human catastrophe, as in Chrislus Patiens or Sodom, 
would have been enveloped in a wider religious theme. Milton's 
increasing preference for such material is the inevitable outcome of 
the religious bias which compelled him to see in all human events 
the hand of providence, punishing the wicked and shaping through 
evil itself the ultimate triumph of its purposes. Yet the human and 
dramatic aspects of these themes would have remained a vital and 
original element in their appeal. It was too late in the day for a 
great poet to revive the religious mystery pure and simple and Milton 
could not have wished or planned to do so. In the four successive 
dramatic drafts of Paradise Lost the human possibilities of the theme 
are not lost sight of. They are, however, sorely straightened by the 
machinery of angels and allegorical figures. Adam and Eve do not 
appear on the scene until after their fall, the representation of their 
love and marriage being entrusted to the chorus. On the other 
hand the wider sweep of the divine action would have been even more 
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imperfectly represented. Milton's ultimate decision to adopt the 
epic form must have resulted from a perception that neither the one 
element nor the other could receive its full development within the 
contracted limits of tragedy. In epic there was ample scope for all. 
But the epic which should include them would differ radically from 
any that Milton had previously contemplated on typically heroic 
themes. For it would retain a core of drama inherited from the orig- 
inal conception and would be subject to the influence of the dramatic 
quite as much as of the epic tradition. 

That Milton was ready enough to accept the transformation of 
the epic type in which his materials were to involve him is indicated 
by a passage in the Reason of Church Government (1641), where, 
speaking of his literary plans, he questions whether in epic "the 
rules of Aristotle are to be strictly kept or nature to be followed, 
which in those that know art and u e judgment is no transgression 
but an enrichment of art." Consciousness of a radical difference 
between his epic and others is shown in the invocation at the beginning 
of Book IX: 

1 now must change 

Those notes to tragic 

Not sedulous by nature to indite 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroic deemed. 

His own theory of the respective provinces of epic and drama was 
extremely liberal, the distinction existing in his mind being a merely 
formal one. Thus he speaks of the Book of Job as a brief epic and 
of the Apocalypse and the Song of Solomon as drama. In his later 
work the encroachment of drama on epic is apparent in Paradise 
Regained, which is a series of scenes in dialogue, with a narrative 
framework almost as slight as that of Job, while Samson Agonistes, 
as Moody remarks, "holds in solution a large amount of narrative" 
and is, indeed, a "kind of epic drama. " 

Availing himself of the epic form thus loosely conceived Milton 
poured into it the materials which so obviously transcended his 
dramatic plan. He preserved the story of the fall, with much fuller 
elaboration of its inner and human meaning. He developed also 
the wider theme, of the general problem of evil and of God's plan 
for the redemption. The blending of the two elements is accomplished 
with the highest skill. From man's first disobedience as a center 
we pass back to the origin of that event in the revolt of Satan and 
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forward to its nullification in the atonement. The poem has a unity 
of design more apparent than the Iliad or the Aeneid since the action 
is less episodic. But within the unity there exists a fundamental 
duality of motive. The fall of man refuses to be treated as an incident 
or as a mere exemplum; its tragedy will not be obliterated and lost 
in a theological triumph of the good. Milton's sense of it, made 
keen by the experience of life and definite by his inheritance of classic 
and Elizabethan tragedy, remains to plague us with its poignancy, 
and he was too great an artist to wish it away. The tragic, therefore, 
claims its place in the interpretation of the poem. It is deeply 
inwrought in Milton's fundamental conception and constitutes as 
essential an element therein as does the noble philosophical ideal of 
Professor Greenlaw's exposition or the theological doctrine which 
is the more ostensible goal of Milton's thought. 

It is only by recognizing and giving due weight to all the elements 
which are held in balance in Paradise Lost that we can do full justice 
to Milton's greatness. The criticism which makes him a mere poetic 
voice, speaking gloriously of irrational or petty thing , is as outworn 
as the Calvinistic system by which his outlook is supposed to have 
been so strictly bound. The view of life in Paradise Lost is one 
which faT transcends the limits of the Puritan theology while it 
includes its ideal aith. Maintaining a firm hold on spiritual reality 
and finding in Christianity philosophically considered the guide and 
hope of man, Milton yet retains a consciousness of the inexplicable 
mystery of human life. Out of the puzzle of character and destiny 
springs a sympathy for struggling, taxed humanity which no mere 
theologian can have. Milton cannot be simply angry with Adam in 
spite of the enormity of his offense. Nor can he merely rejoice in 
his repentance and salvation. There remains in his story a residuum 
of tragedy which outlives the promise of eternal bliss. 'Death, to 
the eye of faith, is swallowed up in victory, 

Yet tears to human suffering are due, 
And mortal hopes defeated and o'erthrown 
Are moumed by man. 

If Milton thus conceived his theme in a manner more lastingly 
true to our human experience than is the Calvinistic theology in its 
rigid and uncompromising clearness, it is because he had drunk deep 
at the fountains of the renaissance. The very duality of Milton's 
epic is an evidence of the high lineage of which he comes. Such 
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complexity of consciousness is as deeply characteristic of King Lear u 
as it is of Paradise Lost, and it survives the strong assaults of Puritan- 
ism and classicism alike in Samson Agonistes. 

The University of North Carolina. 

"The spiritual victory of Lear finds its counterpart in the repentance, the 
strengthening, and the salvation of Adam. But in King Lear as in Paradise Lost 
the triumph of the good does not wipe out the tragic impression or resolve the mys- 
tery of evil. For evil is in a sense triumphant too. As Goneril and Regan and 
Edmund have their partial victory in the wrecking of the earthly happiness of 
Lear and Cordelia, so Satan has his partial victory in "the fruit whose mortal 
taste brought death into the world and all our woe." The sudden plunge into 
tragedy in the fifth act, following the happy consummation toward which the 
play has moved, is exactly analogous to the stern exile of Adam and Eve, which 
brings us back to sorrow after the angelic prophecy. The tranquil but saddened 
closing lines of Paradise Lost and Lear represent a similar blending into harmony 
of the opposing principles. 



